INTRODUCTION

Time purifies all things, as Euripides said of the sea,
and space, which is time's sister, also possesses a purify-
ing power. It is a miracle of space that atrocious
smells are subdued by a few hundred yards of open
air, and I am told that our rivers and streams, which
are the natural receptacles of civilization's dye-works
and sewage, run themselves so clear within ten miles
that they cease to steam with poison-gas and can be
drunk without much risk of death. So the visions of
the past are purified by time, and lose much of their
horror. Haggard fear is shed, and the element of
filth can be recalled only with effort. Hunger, thirst,
and exhaustion can be recalled, but they no longer
torment ourselves. The cruelty of the past may be
realized with almost unendurable anguish, but even
the old delight in cruelty, that peculiar characteristic
of mankind, has in some modern races been slightly
appeased. I suppose that is the greatest change
which has come about in man's immemorial history,
for physical evolution and mechanical inventions are
trivial in comparison. Other motives to pleasure,
such as love, ambition, and the exercise of faculty,
hold good. The preference of virtue to vice remains
as astounding as ever. But the infliction of cruelty
for pleasure is no longer so widely prized.

I have not learnt why it is that a scene of distant
time or place will suddenly intrude itself upon the
mind without any traceable connection with the
present scene or occupation. But the visions of the
past described in the following chapters, running in
order of date from Troy to the Great War, have been
suggested by imagination or ancient records only
where the events actually took place. The bare fact
that the past is gone for ever is one of the innumerable
marvels among which we live, all equally overwhelm-